So                 THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON
we do possess knowledge which is independent of experience
(a priori) as distinct from that which is merely empirical (a
posteriori). Such knowledge must be expressed in propositions
which are necessary or universal, for these characteristics can
never belong to empirical propositions which merely assert facts
and do not enunciate laws. It is obvious that mathematics and
physics depend on propositions of this a priori kind. Furthermore
it should be observed that the immense success of these sciences
in producing results which are both confirmed by experience and
of the utmost practical value has hitherto been considered to
absolve us from asking for any theoretical justification for their
procedure and to justify us in assuming that we are capable of
formulating propositions expressing laws which necessarily hold
good of the real World. In other words, it has been assumed that
the mind is competent to obtain a priori knowledge by pure
reason alone and without any assistance from experience, and we
have been encouraged to hope that such knowledge may be
extended beyond all experience so as to include the specific objects
of metaphysics, namely God and the self. This hope is illusory,
but it has been rendered plausible by the assumption common
among philosophers that every advance in knowledge consists in a
more thoroughgoing analysis of our conceptions of things than has
hitherto been made. Now it is true that some of our knowledge is
really obtained by this analytical method and that it is of great
importance to understand exactly what is contained in the con-
ceptions which we use. But propositions which express such
knowledge, though they are indeed necessarily true since they are
guaranteed by the principle of contradiction, merely make explicit
what we already know and do not add to it. They are explicative,
not ampliative, in character. To possess the latter property a
proposition must assert of its object something which is not con-
tained even implicitly in the conception of that object, that is,
it must be synthetic1 and not analytic. The importance of this
1 B ii. The question which. Kant is attempting to answer may be formulated as
'What entitles us to make statements which assert the existence of necessary
connexions between matters of fact ? * His method of putting it, ' How are syn-
thetic propositions a priori possible ? * is accounted for by the importance which he
attached to the distinction between synthetical and analytical propositions as
marking the primary distinction between Criticism and Rationalism. From our
point of view it is not satisfactory, since it depends for its plausibility on the
distinction between essential and accidental properties of things. Only the former
are 'contained in 'the conception of the thing' and therefore predicable of it in
analytical propositions a priori', hence it must not be supposed that what I